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EDUCATION ASSUMES NEW ROLE IN RURAL AREAS 


Rural schools must adopt a new concept of education for farm area youngsters, ac- 
cording to Dr. Sherwood 0. Berg, chairman of the University of Minnesota department of 
agricultural economics. Today's education in rural schools should equip the youngster 
who will not, or perhaps should not, remain on the farm, as well as those who will 
continue on in their fathers’ footsteps. 





Dr. Berg spoke last week before some 1500 educators attending a conference of the 
Department of Rural Education, NEA, in Minneapolis. 





Heretofore, Dr. Berg said, agricultural education has tended to assume that farm 
youth will return to the farm. But improved production practices and operations have 
released manpower to other areas of American life. The farmer is becoming more "citi- 
fied." Numbers of farms and farmers are decreasing. At the same time, there is an 
"invasion" of open country by city dwellers who are non-farmers. Thus, the American 
farmer is going through a process of social coordination with his city cousin. 





Dr. Berg urged emphasis on new educational programs. He stated there are many op- 
portunities for young men and women with farm backgrounds for fine careers related to 
agriculture. 





Evidence that rural educators are aware of - and are doing something about - need 
for new programs was supplied in answers to a poll by EDUCATION U.S.A. Asked to give 
their opinion on the most constructive educational developments in their communities or 
counties, nearly 50 percent said that school re-organization and consolidation for ex- 
panded services is the most promising. 





On the national scene federal 
aid to education, as exemplified 
by the National Defense Education 
Act, won the vote. 





Other trends: Increased lay 
interest...curriculum revisions... 
inter-county cooperative services 
.--legislative programs aimed at 
better rural education. 








Sen. Humphrey (D.-Minn.) gave 
delegates this slogan: What this 


Mrs. Dorothy J. Bennett, country needs is more eggheads, Le M. Dimmitt, President, 


President, Washington State fewer fatheads 3 Division of County and Rural 
County Superintendents, dis- Area Superintendents, NEA, 
cusses trends with - at Minneapolis meeting. 
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THE PEOPLE ACT 


An experimental program in school improvement, carried out in a relatively poor and 
sparsely populated agricultural county in No. Carolina, has proved so successful it is 
being adopted as a model for the state. More than that, educators in such far-off 
places as New York and Connecticut are giving it a good, hard look. Basically, it's a 
simple idea: "Let the people examine their schools. They will detect the flaws. They 
will take action to correct them." 





Duplin County, N.C., was caught in a typical educational bind at the end of World 
War II. It had a growing population, plus a conservative board of county commissioners 
which cut school budgets to lower the tax rate. As the rumbles of discontent grew 
louder, a meeting was called of white and Negro representatives of all of Duplin's 10 
schools. The representatives agreed to meet at a different school each month to take an 
inventory of buildings and school programs. It was an eye-opening experience. They saw 
frame buildings, some with outdoor toilets. They saw ill-equipped laboratories, or no 
laboratories at all. People who had been interested in only their own particular school 
began to grasp the problems of other schools. 





The local newspapers joined in the campaign. Slide films and movies of all the schools 
were made so that all the citizens could see the problem. The Citizens’ Committee jumped 
in size to 75. Then the committee learned that 75 of every 100 students entering the 
first grade in Duplin County's schools failed to get a high school diploma. Why? Ques- 
tionnaires were prepared for some 1,000 students who had dropped out--and for their par- 
ents--and plain citizens went around to learn the reason. The most common answer was 
that the schools were simply too small to provide curricula broad enough to meet the 
needs of the students. 





Consolidation had been a nasty word, spawning resentment and anger. But, within a 
year, seven of the 10 schools requested consolidation. And school appropriations went 
up. In 1950-51, the school budget was $229,476. In 1957-58, it was $589, 337--an in- 
crease of 156 percent. Money was set aside for science labs, libraries, a guidance pro- 
gram, and new physics films. 


MISS THOMPSON'S SLIPS ARE SHOWING 


The first thing any cub reporter is taught is to check his facts before writing a 
story. Now, no one would call Miss Dorothy Thompson a cub reporter, but there seems to 
be convincing evidence that she failed to check her facts before writing that contro- 
versial piece called "Must Schools Be Palaces?" It was originally printed in Ladies' 
Home Journal more than a year ago, and was reprinted in October by Reader's Digest. 














Architectural Forum, in its November issue, dug into the story and came up with some 
facts and figures that Miss Thompson overlooked. The town which Miss Thompson accuses 
of wastefulness but does not name, says the magazine, is Woodstock, Vt. Apparently the 
citizens of Woodstock do not agree with Miss Thompson's charge that its tax rate was 
"being upped beyond the capacity of most parents to pay," for it passed a school bond 
issue to build the school by a margin of better than two to one. 





A palace? The school had a square-foot cost of $10.80, below the national average 
for that date, and in an area where the building-cost index is comparable to the na- 
tional average. The gymnasium, which Miss Thompson described as "worthy of a fashion- 
able athletic club," is really a standard high school gym, says Architectural Forun. 





Carl B. Munck, president of the National School Boards Assn., recently wrote the 
Reader's Digest in protest to the Thompson article. W. A. Shannon, executive director 
of the NSBA reports he has had long distance calls, telegrams and letters from state as- 
sociation leaders who want to order additional copies of the letter. One superintendent 
in a mid-western state requested 100 copies to help him out of "a little trouble." As 
a result of the wide interest shown in Mr. Munck's letter, Director Shannon has ordered 
2500 additional copies for distribution. 











A ‘TOPOGRAPHIC MAP’ TO TODAY'S EDUCATION CRITICISM 


It was Mark Twain who said everybody talks about the weather but no one does any- 
thing about it. These days it appears that everybody talks about education, whether 
they do anything about it or not. "Educational criticism today," says the Phi Delta 
Kappan, "is a babble of voices, some clear and conscientious, many confused and mis- 
guided, a few dishonest and self-seeking." 





James D. Finn, professor of education at the University of Southern California, 
sets out in the October issue of the magazine to provide "the bewildered educator with 
a rudimentary topographic map of criticism." Unfortunately, he says, “you can't tell 
the bad guys from the good guys without a program similar to the annual yearbook of 
the Daily Racing Form. And the labels don't help much in understanding educational 
issues of the day." 





"If the results seem to show a preponderence of bad guys, that's the way it is," 
Finn writes. "Books that have good things to say about our society do not sell very 
well. . . It's small consolation, but the last best seller that sang praises was 
probably the Book of Psalms." 





Finn found, in almost 10 years of research, that "educational criticism has become 

a complicated, entangled, and oftentimes profitable business for a mished-mashed as- 
sortment of pundits ranging from the Roosevelt-hating Raymond Moley through the edu- 
cationist-hating Arthur Bestor and the write-for-pay boys like John Keats and Howard 
Whitman to clear-headed social critics like David Riesman and conscientious scientists 
like Glenn Seaborg." 





Some of Finn's findings: "There is no doubt that Charles H. Wilson's 'A Teacher 
Is a Person' is the best book appearing in print which attempts to explain 'the other 
side,' to refute some of the calumy, and to make some real sense out of the problems 
of education." . . . The burden of the reactionary right-wing is no longer carried by 
Allen Zoll. . . Today his same audience is treated to reprints (from the Congressional 
Record, of course) of comments by Rep. Gwinn (R.-N.Y.), or they subscribe to a nation- 
ally distributed bi-monthly sheet called Facts In Education, edited by Frances P. 
Bartlett of Pasadena and the famous but now somewhat moribund School Development Coun- 
cil. .. 











"The great gold mine of critical pamphlet publishing today is located in Bestor's 
Council for Basic Education. . . Examination of some 18 copies of the (CBE) Bulletin 
reveals a consistent line: ‘We are for more money for education, BUI---.' By the 
time the BUT is taken care of, there seems little need 
for more money." 














Arthur E. Bestor: Der blowharden, firenschpitten, 
nicht ever in dem publicer schoolen. Alzo namen Der Fueh- 
rer Criticher. 

Mortimer Smith; Defender Herr Professor Bestor und das 
Pasadener Schoolen Development Council; Feld Marshall in 
dem war againsten das Federal Aiden unden das NEA. 

Hyman Rickover: Das gesunken riverboaten captain machen 
liken kinden scientificker mit extremen blowharden. 

John Keats: Eine two-bitten geld-scribbler mit as- 
tounden discoverenof grossest geld in sluggen die Educa- 
tionistern in groinen. First Grade Educationistern As- 
sassin. 

The Council for Basic Education: Das vendettan Gruppe 
mit warplannen fur attacken das NEA, die Professoren Edu- 
cationen and liken outfitten until alles kaput. Den Herr 
Professor Bestor Fuehrer machen. 

















James D. Finn 











The old numbers game popped up in New York City recently. Critics of the 
city's school system brought out the bromide that the number of high school 
students studying physics has dropped from 20 percent in 1900 to 6 percent 
today. Dr. John J. Theobald, Superintendent of Schools, denied that sci- 
ence and math are being neglected and quoted figures of his own: the num- 6 
ber of high school students studying physics is actually six times the 

number in 1900, although the national population has only doubled in that 
time. Any conclusions based on percentages, he said, is bound to be dis- 
torted because youths with low I.Q.'s who would never have gone to high 
school in 1900 are there now. 














In fact, schools all over the country are reporting increased enrollments in science 
and math courses. For instance: 


@ In DeKalb County, Ga., enrollment in science courses is up 121 percent over last 
year, mathematics enrollment is up 27.4 percent. 


@® At Union-Fndicott High in Binghampton, N.Y., enrollment in hard core science sub- 
jects has jumped 67 percent in the past three years, although the school population has 
increased only six percent. . 


@ In Lubbock, Texas, students at both city high schools have stretched laboratory 
facilities to the utmost in their requests to enroll in science and math courses. 


® Public schools of Golden, Colo., are trying an experimental revamping of traditional 
groupings for classes and class periods. Instead of the usual six-period day, five times 
a week, the pupils will attend weekly lectures in given subjects in groups of 100 to 200. 
These groups will then be broken into groups of 25 or 30 for a second lecture-discussion 
period and a two-hour laboratory or discussion group. The fourth meeting each week will 
be devoted to review and evaluating in groups of 50 to 75. 





> The Detroit school system has hired nearly 100 lay readers this year to help its @ 
regular teachers correct themes. The result will be to double themeassignments for 
college-bound students. 





"Such a plan," says the Ann Arbor News, "has obvious shortcomings and equally obvious 
benefits. A student's progress, or lack of it, may not be as easily noted, but it may be 
assumed that his spelling and grammatical errors will be pointed out, or at least most of 
them. Most of the readers will be college English majors, Supt. Samuel M. Brownell says, 
and presumably a majority of them will be headed for the teaching field. This should be 
as good a way as any to get their feet wet.” 








Peter Giovine, Washington state commissioner of employment security, has words of 
advice for young people who are thinking of dropping out of high school to take a job: 
"Don't do iti" 





Mr. Giovine's advice was prompted by latest figures from the U.S. Department of 
Labor. The number of all unskilled workers is staying much the same and will continue 
to do so for some years. There'll be more people hunting these jobs, too. But skilled 
jobs have been increasing 43 percent. 
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